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Wages have risen during the period, and
in some cases advances have been won, or
hastened, by strikes and threats to strike.
But the}.r have risen also in unorganized
kinds of work and the total effect of organ-
ization in raising wages cannot be estimated.

What is certain, however, is that a strike
resulcs in enormous losses on both sides,
and both soon come to recognize the desir-
ability of avoiding the actual tie-up. It is
obviously better to reach the same result
by peaceable means, if it can be deter-
mined in advance what the result of the
appeal to force would be. Hence the
actual resort to striking came to be less
common as the unions and employers learned
their own and each other's power, and was
replaced in large part by "collective bar-
gaining". In this process each side makes
a display of its needs and its power and the
terms are settled by negotiation between
representatives of the employers as a group
and oftentimes the employers of a whole
region collectively as well.

Other  nineteenth  century  working-class
gospels: socialism and anarchism

Unionism, however, was only one of
many working-class movements which have
been going on since the industrial revolu-
tion. The first half of the nineteenth cen-
tury was very prolific in "Utopias" or
schemes for ideal societies in which the
workers should be freed from the worst as-
pects of their toil and all men be on a plane
of approximate equality. About the mid-
dle of the century, Bakunin and Proudhon
gave a great impetus to the gospel of anar-
chism. Its general position is that the
great enemy of the worker is the political
state, which protects the capitalist em-
ployer in his position as exploiter, and
that the remedy is to destroy all forms
of government. It is argued that govern-
ment is made necessary by the existing
inequalities and injustices and that if
these were done away with, men would have
no inducement to prey upon each other and
all political force could be dispensed with.
We need not pause to criticize this doctrine,
whose advocates have often been persons
of the highest ideals, whatever we may
think of their practical sense. Many anar-

chists, however, have held that government
is an evil so great that any method of com-
bating it is justifiable, and so have advo-
cated violence and assassination of rulers
and the like. President McKinley was
murdered by one of these misguided fanat-
ics. On the whole, anarchism has never
made a very wide appeal or had any great
measure of power and influence.

About the same time as the anarchistic
movement, the modern form of socialism
was being launched by Karl Marx and
Friedrich Engels, the ground having been
partly prepared for it in Germany by Fer-
dinand Lasalle. Socialism is often confused
with anarchism, but is essentially its oppo-
site. The two propagandas came into con-
flict in the International Society of Work-
ingmen, and the anarchists were expelled.
As we have indicated in the previous chap-
ter, socialism stands for an all-powerful
state which should conduct the industries
of society and distribute the burdens and
rewards in accordance with ethical princi-
ples. One of the main doctrines of the so-
cialists was that of a perpetual "class strug-
gle" between the proletarian and the bour-
geois or capitalist classes. They became a
political party, and as everyone knows have
grown by enormous strides in the great na-
tions, particularly in Germany and France
where they have cooperated with the
strong labor unions, as has also been the
case to some extent in the United States.

How laborers have lost faith in unionism
of the old sort and in political action

Thus of the three great labor movements,
unionism and socialism were developing
steadily hand in hand, one in the economic
and the other in the political field, while
anarchism ceased to be of importance.

But in recent times changes have been
taking place which led many of the more
radical working men to become greatly dis-
satisfied with the progress which was being
made and to cast about for new methods by
which to achieve results more quickly. In
the first place, a rapid rise in the cost of liv-
ing has set in which more than offsets the
advances in wages which the workers could
secure by the old methods, and has actually
been eating away the ground already gained.